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1894 — 1944 


OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


To Observe the Occasion we offer 


GOLDFLAME HONEYSUCKLE 


A wonderful new honeysuckle vine that is beau- 
tiful, everblooming, fragrant and perfectly hardy. 


The large flame-coral trumpets lined with gold, 
fragrant after nightfall, appear in immense, showy 
clusters, the same year the plant is set out. It reaches 
its full glory of bloom in early Summer, and it con- 
tinues to flower abundantly until frost. 


Its dark, blue-green foliage is disease and pest-free 
and is attractive in itself, making a perfect back- 
ground for the brilliance of the flowers. 


Allowed to grow naturally, Goldflame will climb 
a ladder or spread as a ground cover. 


Price $1.00 each 5 for $4.50 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Rockland 26 














CENTROBELLOWS 


Tailormade for Victory Gardens 


V 





Makes hand controlled cloud of insecticide dust 
which settles where you want it. 


Operated with one hand leaving the other for 
good balance, ete. 


Substantially made of strong lumber and other 
durable materials. 


$1.25 each 


1.85 each 
Delivery free—Supply limited 


12 oz. capacity 
24 oz. capacity 


Ask your dealer or send order with payment to 


CENTRAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


821 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








How deep should I hoe my garden soil? 

It should be stirred only deep enough to kill weeds, especially 
after the crops start to send roots out into the space between the 
rows. This shallow disturbance is important early in the season 
when weed seeds are germinating. 

* »* * * 

Why do my plums set poor crops of fruit in some years and good 
ones in others? 

Pollination is probably related to the weather. Bad weather 
might interfere with insect visitation of the flowers. Also, there 
is evidence that plum pollen can be effected in its germination 
by adverse weather, and by temperature changes at that time. 

x Om” * * 

W hat is meant by side-dressing a garden plant? 

To side-dress it means to apply fertilizer to a growing plant 
by surface application sometime after planting. It is now con- 
sidered that watering with a little balanced chemical fertilizer 
dissolved in water is safer and more effective for the purpose than 
several times as much dry material spread on the soil about the 
plant. 

* * * * 

Should the weeds be kept hoed from plowed land that is not to 
be planted for a month or two? 

Weeds should not be permitted to go to seed on open areas. 
However, if they are left to germinate freely and to make some 
growth before they are turned into the soil, the weeds will serve 
the purpose of a green cover crop. Land that is covered with 
plants—even young green weeds—will suffer less from erosion 
and trap more water from each rain than will bare soil. 

* * *” * 

Will the baby rambler rose that came as an Easter present live 
outdoors? 

If planted out after all danger of frost injury to the soft 
growth has passed, the plant will establish itself and probably 
thrive for many years. 

* * * - 

Should the flowers be kept picked from a strawberry bed newly 
set with runner plants? 

For best results the flowers should be kept picked this year 
and emphasis placed on the spread of the plants by well dis- 
tributed young runners. 

* * * * 

Should the foliage of daffodils be cut to the ground as soon as 
the flowers have faded? 

The foliage should be left on the plants to build up reserves 
for another year. It will ripen and disappear when the growing 
season is over. Even careless removal of leaves when picking 
flowers can check the growth of daffodils. 

















Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1943-44 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1943 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1944 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1944. 
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to do NOW 


HARDY water-lilies can now be put in place and the pool filled. Plenty 
of cow manure in the potting soil will be of benefit to the plants. 


SPINACH being a cool weather crop gives way to other greens such as 
Swiss chard, New Zealand spinach and tampala in hot weather. 


MULCHING can start in the vegetable and flower gardens as soon as 
the soil is warm and the plants have started to make sturdy growth. 


THIN beets, carrots and other similar crops soon enough to prevent 
crowding and root disturbance incidental to the removal of unwanted 
plants. 


WEEDS should be destroyed in the germination stage by early cultiva- 
tion. Care should be taken not to injure tiny garden plants in the 
process. 


DELAY setting warm weather plants such as tomato, pepper and egg- 
plant until warm weather arrives, or about June | in most northern 
gardens. 


THE NEAREST source of good information on how to control rabbits, 
woodchucks, squirrels and other similar pests is the county agricul- 
tural agent. 


THE TIME to prune Spring-flowering shrubs such as forsythia is soon 
after the flowers fade. Prune by removal of a few older stems at ground 
level. Do not shear the tops. 


PLANT the bean poles and tomato stakes before the seeds are sown or 
the plants set. Even though staking will permit close planting, room 
enough should be left to permit the gardener to work among the 
plants. 

ANY “wild’’ suckers which may be growing up from the roots of 
grafted plants had better be removed by breaking them off at their 
underground points of origin. Cutting at the soil surface only en- 
courages suckers to grow again. 


THE BEST way to fight cutworms is to repeatedly spread moist poison 
bran bait evenly over the surface of the garden at dusk, especially in 
any area newly set to young plants. If spread thinly enough, it will 
not be eaten by birds or domestic animals. 


BADLY diseased tulips should be removed from the beds and destroyed, 
as should the foliage of those remaining in the bed, as soon as it has 
ripened. The bulbs in such a bed should be dug, stored over Summer, 
carefully culled and treated with semesan before replanting in a new 
location. 


POULTRY manure has real value as a fertilizer for ornamental plants, 
particularly for deciduous hedges and evergreens such as hemlock and 
arborvite. Spread at the rate of 40 pounds of dry poultry manure 
and 25 pounds of superphosphate per 1000 square feet. 


LEAFY vegetable crops which may slow down in growth as a result of 
the leaching effect of prolonged rainy spells can be given a boost with 
liquid fertilizer. Dissolving chemicals in water according to the manu- 
facturer’s direction is the most effective way to apply chemical plant 
food from the surface. 


WHERE digging has been delayed and the Winter cover crop has made 
sufficient growth to interfere, the top-growth can be mowed and used 
for mulch elsewhere in the garden. Digging can then proceed easily 
with Victory garden fertilizer, manure and lime, if necessary, added 
to the stubble as desired. 

PLAN to spray poison ivy foliage with ammonium sulfamate towards 
the first of the month. Where general killing of plants in the area 
does not matter, poison ivy can be destroyed by spreading ten pounds 
of dry borax evenly on each square rod of soil. In limestone areas, the 
dosage should be raised to 15 pounds per square rod. 

ASIDE from Winter injury, dead branches in rhododendrons may be 
caused by a stem-boring insect. Such injury should be removed by 
pruning. The plants should also be sprayed twice with nicotine and 
soap at ten-day intervals towards the end of the month to control 
lacebug. Direct the spray at the lower surfaces of the leaves. 
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A THE war progresses tulips become increasingly short in supply. All indica- 
tions are that the number of bulbs which will be available for planting this 
Autumn will be less than that of a year ago. This will be due, in part, to the faet 
that many British bulbs will be made available for home consumption rather 
than exported. Tulips are prized in Britain at the moment, since, according to a 
newspaper report, one of the principal pre-invasion topics in London has been 
the tulips in Birdcage Walk. It is important that tulip bulbs be conserved. Those 
that are culturally unhappy or are ready for division should be moved to new 
locations. In the course of replanting it should be remembered that tulip bulbs 
which are set about twice as deeply as the usually recommended depth seem 
capable of performing well without the frequent transplanting long customary. 
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FRUIT GROWING, A GROWING HOBBY 


cycle. Support for this assumption comes with the re- 

calling of a statement written by Patrick Barry nearly a 
century ago. Mr. Barry said: ‘‘Nothing so distinguishes the taste 
for modern planting as the partiality for dwarf trees, and the 
desire to obtain information in regard to their propagation and 
treatment.” 

That sizing up was originally intended to apply to conditions 
as they existed at the close of an important period in the develop- 
ment of fruit culture in the United States. The early part of the 
19th century had witnessed great activity in the importation and 
testing of fruit varieties of many kinds on the part of individual 
gardeners and farmers. 

The fack of transportation and storage facilities made fruit 
growing a local undertaking. Also, there were then no state- 
operated experiment stations to which to delegate plant breed- 
ing and field trial programs. The one great agency for deter- 
mining relative quality and proper identification of varieties was 
the exhibition of fruit at shows such as those held by older 
organizations like the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

However, by the middle of the last century the first great 
period of testing and evaluation was over and commercial 
orcharding had been launched with locally adapted varieties. 
Even so, there remained a vast public that wanted to grow a 
limited amount of quality fruit, and to do the work with its 
own hands. These were the people Patrick Barry had in mind. 

As time went on, the increasing difficulties of production such 
as those of pest control made fruit growing at home less attrac- 
tive as judged by the standards of quality maintained for the 
cheaply available commercial product. This movement has pro- 
gressed to a point where tree fruits 


|: MAY be that fruit growing as a hobby has gone its full 


There are several factors which favor this revival. For one 
thing, the war-time urge for home-grown food has had some 
influence, although no one who knows anything about fruit 
growing has ever been able to understand how filling a back 
yard full of standard tree fruits that require years to come into 
bearing could augment an emergency food supply. 

The Victory garden movement has seemingly supplied noth- 
ing more than a tinge of interest, and once interested, the hobby 
fruit grower gets anxious to try his hand at all of the old-time 
arts such as that of top-working to bring into his planting odd 
Varieties not now available in the form of nursery-grown trees, 
and to save the space required by individual trees. He may also 
have concentrated on the problem of why existing trees have 
never set many fruits and decided to graft in branches of a pollen- 
bearing variety high up on the sunny side of such self-sterile 
plants. He may also have looked into the pest control problem 
and decided that if he were only to be as solicitous of the welfare 
of his fruit plants as he has been of that of his rose bushes, he 
could produce some attractive fruit. 

As far as apples are concerned, the greatest boon to the 
hobbyist with limited space and ordinary garden pest control 
equipment has been the distribution of the dwarfing understocks 
selected at the experimental station at East Malling, England. 
With plants grafted on such roots, only reasonable space is re- 
quired and the period of waiting for bearing to start is much 
shortened. If the trend back to Barry’s fruit garden develops, 
we can expect to see a revival of the technique of training trees 
after the ancient European manner. 

Over here, of course, the climatic conditions that led to grow- 
ing fruits in the lee of sheltering walls do not obtain. Even so, 

there are other reasons than mere orna- 





in particular have tended to disappear 


ment for the controlled growth of 





from the home garden. On the commer- 


apples; pears, peaches and the like: it 


cial side, sub-tropical fruits of the citrus 
group have given those capable of cul- 
ture in colder sections severe enough 
competition to result in increasingly 
narrower specialization on fewer vari- 
eties. Favorite old varieties of fruits such 
as apples have disappeared from culture. 

This situation seems to have gone so 
far in the direction of limitation that 
the stage seems to be set for a reawaken- 
ing of interest in fruit growing as a 
hobby, with not too much emphasis on 
practicality and with no motive of 
profit. Fruit for fun and interest seems 
to be a garden trend. 








MATEURS often forget that the 

blossoms of some tree-fruit varieties 
are self-sterile and must be cross-ferti- 
lized to produce fruit. A McIntosh 
apple tree standing alone may not fruit 
but in proximity to some other kind of 
apple tree may bear heavily. It is not 
necessary, however, to have another 
tree. Experience shows that satisfactory 
results are obtained by grafting a single 
branch of some other variety into the 
top of the McIntosh Red tree. In the 
same way one tree may be made to pro- 
duce several varieties of apples. Interest 
in home fruit growing is stimulated by 
this knowledge. 














supplies fun for the chap who likes to 
work with his hands. 

Interest in small fruits such as the 
grape, the raspberry, the strawberry, the 
blueberry and others is equally high and 
has been all along. These plants of lesser 
stature have always been practical and 
attractive to the home gardener. He has 
been able to grow fruit of equal or even 
better quality than he could buy. 

In all of this work the number of va- 
rieties accumulated in any one collection 
will not bother a gardener. It is going to 
be all for fun anyway and some lasting 
good may come out of amateur trials. 








Tops Among the Gladioli— 


LADIOLI which thrive especially 
well in the Middle West have been 
rated by Dr. F. X. Graff in the notebook 
of the Illinois Gladiolus Society. Dr. 
Graff states that those varieties on which 
he comments have been grown in his gar- 
den or seen by him at the shows. He calls 
attention, also, to the fact that climatic 
conditions, soil, fertilizers and water have 
a strong influence on the performance of 
all varieties. Dr. Graff says: 
White 
Margaret Beaton, Myrna and Nana run 
close together. White Eagle and Silver 
Sword will be heard from later, the former 
a runner-up for top honors. Carabou is 
good also. P-39, a 1944 release, is tops in 
the white class and will give all of the 
above grand competition. It is a ruffled 
white of an ethereal and exotic nature. It 
is going to win many championships this 
coming season. 
Cream 
Leading Lady will produce champion- 
ship blooms if good culture and hard work 
are applied after planting. White Gold will 
hold the top spot for a time, contrary to 
those who think differently. Corona is a 
real beauty with appeal, a winner in its 
class, and can be grown well in almost any 
soil. Winston and Gardenia must not be 
overlooked. Lady Jane is a good one, as is 
Shirley Temple, although of a tempera- 
mental nature. 
Buff 
Bingo is always good, but I do not like 
it on account of its muddyness. Donna is 
still good. Apri-Gold, a new one, blooms 
early but is only a fair propagator. It has 
everything it takes to make a good “‘glad,”’ 
although inclined to have too short a 
flowerhead. 
Yellow 
Golden State is one that you will be 
hearing more from each day. There will 
be no cormels of this grand glad for sale 
this season and prices will be high for large 
corms. From the looks of things they will 
remain that way for some time. To those 
desiring a good yellow I can recommend 
Golden State or Crinkle Cream, a honey of 
a lighter yellow, about the same color as 
Oregon Gold but much larger. Monk 
May’s Mirage is a grand yellow and a sure 
fire winner in its small class on every show 
bench. Grand Canary must not be for- 
gotten. Amberglow and Mother Kadel are 
both to be recommended. A good new one 
to be released this season is Spotlight. 


Diana and Rio Rita are in about the 


Some kinds which are especially 
satisfactory in the Middle West 


same class. However, Diane has a shorter 
flowerhead; that is, for most folk it is 
short, although with me it is good. Show 
Queen, a sister seedling of Diane, received 
top honors in the Chicago Sun’s Victory 
Show. Barcarole must not be forgotten. 


Light Salmon 

I will mention these only: Conquest, 
King William, Coho, Cooney Lass, In- 
trepid, King of Hearts and Glamis, all of 
which are good. We must not forget Pic- 
ardy, always one of the most popular. 
Incidentally, not many were shown last 
season. 


Deep Salmon 
Midwest Victory, a 1943 introduction, 
has been winning ribbons. Other good 
ones are Wings of Song, Smiling Maestro, 
Vista Bonita, Sue Ellen and Ogarita—all 
of championship calibre. 


Scarlet 
Mercury, King Bee, Rocket, are all 
good. King Bee is better for the florist and 
the show table. Stoplight also should be 
mentioned here. 


Light Pink 
There are many here to choose from: 
Lady Boo, Pink Paragon, Rima, Sharon, 
Ethyl Gave Cole, Ballad, Bride’s Delight, 
Marion Pearl, Bengasi. Cambrose isa 
good florist’s variety and Avalon, Eglan- 
tine and Mystery are three good kinds. 


Deep Pink 
Cherry Jam is a winner. Then include 
Genghis Khan, Mermaid, Bip Top, Frank 
J. McCoy, Phoebe, and Summer. 


Red 
King Click, Flaming Velvet, Algon- 
quin, Regent and Marseillaise are good. 
Bright Red 
Intruder, a 1944 introduction, is excel- 
lent, as are Recovery and Ohio Nonpareil. 


Light Rose 


Sensation, Miss Wisconsin, Magnolia 
and Laddie are fine. 


Deep Rose 
Timbuctoo, Indian Princess and Red 
Giant, Avenger are hard to beat. 


Blue 
This is a sort of a weak class, having 
some good ones, but the majority are just 
fair. Blue Blood, Blue Admiral, Blue 
Beauty and Leonardo Da Vinci are prob- 
ably the best. 


Lavender 
This was the Minuet class for a long 
while, but many new ones have been in- 
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“Gassing” Ants in Lawns 


UDGING from inquiries and 

from general observation, ants are 
numerous this season, particularly in 
lawns. The cheapest and most effec- 
tive remedy is gassing the colonies 
with carbon bisulfide. One treat- 
ment generally suffices and the ma- 
terial is cheap as well as easy .to 
apply. It does not injure the lawn. 
However, carbon bisulfide is highly 
inflammable and care must be exer- 
cised that it does not come into close 
contact with a lighted match, cigar, 
cigarette or pipe. 

Ants show themselves in various 
ways in lawns and gardens. Some 
species build conspicuous nests or 
“hills,” while others cover the wide 
areas in the lawn with the openings 
to their underground quarters. The 
treatment is the same. 

The best way to get the fumes 
into an ant colony is to make small 
holes eight to 12 inches deep and six 
to eight inches apart. In each of these 
openings, place one tablespoonful of 

the carbon bisulfide and cover it im- 
mediately with soil. The treatment is 
made more effective by placing a wet 
blanket over the area for about four 
hours to confine the gas. Carbon bi- 
sulfide gas is heavier than air and will 
replace the air in the tunnels occu- 
pied by the adult ants and the im- 
mature stages of the insects, thus 
effecting quick death. 























troduced. Badger Beauty is a clean laven- 
der. Tinted Twilight has 10 open and 10 
showing color (something has been added 
to this class with that many open), Eliza- 
beth the Queen, which every one knows, 
Dulcimer and Isola Bella, all good. 


Purple 
Purple Supreme, Convoy, King Lear, 
Elanora and Purple Beauty are good. 


Smoky 
High Finance, Marmora, Misty Dawn, 
and Mother Machree are excellent. 


American Rock Garden Society 


Se annual meeting of the American 
Rock Garden Society will be held at 
“Tumbling Waters,” the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter D. Blair, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on Saturday, May 20. After a business 
meeting at 11:00 a.m., Mr. and Mrs. Blair 
will entertain at lunch. 


Food Preservation Meeting 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will have an important lecture and 
demonstration of food preservation at 158 
North 20th Street, Philadelphia, on Tues- 
day, May 23, beginning at 10 a.m. It will 
be put on through the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
and The Pennsylvania State College. 
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Annuals for Quick Effects — 


They may be used in many highly 
decorative ways throughout season 


HE war-time gardener can make good 

use of annual flowers. With the garden 
background of shrubs for Spring effect 
and the perennials for early Summer flower, 
he can have color right through the season 
by planting the kinds of plants which 
come into showy bloom after mid- 
Summer. 

This same quickness of development 
and late-season blooming can also be of 
value to the Victory gardener who starts 
with an open piece of bare soil in Spring 
and fits together a considerable planting 
by the middle of the Summer. In fact, 
handling annuals and vegetables calls for 
very much the same technique. 

Annuals, like vegetables, are planted in 
the same way — seeds sown where the 
plants are to mature, bulbs, roots, corms 
and plants started earlier indoors to pro- 
vide a long growing season or to escape 
late frosts. Indoor plants of the so-called 
hardy kinds usually provide earlier blooms. 
Marigolds, zinnias and the like may be 
bought either in the form of plants or 
seeds. 

If the method of direct seeding outdoors 
is chosen, it is important that the plants 
be thinned to permit ample development. 
Many of them can also benefit from 
pinching the young growth to make them 
bushy. 

As far as the individual plant is con- 
cerned, outdoor sowing may prove to be 
a splendid cultural procedure. However, 
complex bedding effects are best if done 
with indoor-grown plants. Effective use 
of height, spread, color, texture and season 
of bloom are much more easily achieved 
with plants than with seeds. Sowing seeds 
to produce ribbon effect is more easily 
done than plantings involving grouping. 

Some gardeners buy packets of mixed 
annual flower seeds and separate the seeds 
into three size groups with screens of dif- 
ferent mesh. Then they distribute the big- 
gest seeds—still mixed—at the back of the 
border, the second size in the middle band, 
while the front of the border is sown to 
fine ones: Oddly enough these ribbon 
borders usually end up with the tall plants 
to the rear and slope forward in a blaze of 
color in late Summer. 

The Victory gardener can also make 
good use of tender bulbs and roots. 
Dahlias, cannas and gladioli as well as 
annual plants can be grown in a border 
three or four feet deep to separate what is 
left of the lawn from that portion of it 
that is now given over to vegetables. These 
borders can be grouped for effect as seen 
from the house or lawn. The same idea 
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can be worked out in ribbon manner by 
planting a few of the vegetable rows to 
annual flowering plants, making sure to get 
the lowest plants next to the edge and to 
plant the inner rows with increasingly 
taller kinds. 

Such a border can be made to serve the 
double purpose of livening up the food 
garden and furnishing blooms for cutting. 
This latter purpose is important now that 
the demand for flowers to give away has 
increased so rapidly. By associating the 
cutting garden with the straight rows and 
good culture of the vegetable garden better 
blooms are likely to result. Also, setting 
plants expressly for the production of cut 
flowers will avoid the destruction of plants 
set for the sake of effect. 

Annuals also have their place in the 
general flower garden. When the earlier 
flowering permanent plants have lost their 
blooming season color, annuals fitted in 
here and there can be attractive. Where 
such groupings are made, some care in 
selection should be made. Where the quali- 
ties of particular varieties are of impor- 
tance, it is well to plant enough of any one 
kind in a group to bring out those quali- 
ties. Single plants may prove ineffective 
against a background of green displayed by 
shrubs and perennials. 

Small-flowered, dwarf-growing, free- 
blooming annuals as edgings add much to 
the attractiveness of the flower garden or 
border. 

Sweet alyssum is deservedly popular, 
for its snowy sheets of sweet-scented flow- 
ers are a constant delight. Dwarf agera- 
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Arctotis grandis, a good annual 
commonly overlooked. 





tums and lobelias make bushy plants cov- 
ered with blue-lavender flowers which 
combine with all other colors and enhance 
their beauty. The English daisies, bellis 
perennis, are double flowers of white, red 
and pink borne on bushy eight-inch plants. 

The dainty blue, rose and white daisies 
of the Swan River Daisy are material for 
a beautiful border for most robust plants 
and this little annual is deserving of wider 
use. The dwarf candytufts are rivals of the 
alyssum for snowy whiteness as well as 
giving beautiful shades of lilac and car- 
mine. 

Anagallis or pimpernel is a spreading 
plant which bears star-shaped blue and 
scarlet flowers. It likes a sunny place and 
blooms freely, making a delightful edging 
plant. 

Virginia stock, a dainty little plant in 
pink and rose shades, makes a great sheet 
of bloom but its season of bloom is rather 
short. 

Gilia tricolor is another rare and hand- 
some little edging plant. Its tiny cups pro- 
duced in great profusion are pale lilac. 
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O BIRD BATH . 


5- CALLIOPSIS -Mixed 
6-MARIGOLD - Dwarf 
7- NICOTIANA: White 


How to arrange a garden composed entirely of annuals. 


1-ZINNIA - Giant 8&-CENTAUREA 
2-COSMOS + Orange CYANUS - Mixea 
3-MARIGOLD- Tall 9-PETUNIA- Pink 


4-NASTURTIUM- Yellow 10-PINKS- Pink and Red 
I- ALYSSUM- White 











Guarding the Garden Crops — 


Various animals as well as birds may 
do as much damage as the insect pests 


O ONE seems to mind how many 

insects a gardener kills, unless it be 
honey bees that sometimes die through 
contact with poisonous sprays mistakenly 
applied when fruit plants are in full flower. 
In general, however, bugs have no public 
sentiment or laws to prevent their destruc- 
tion whenever they threaten to reduce the 
human food supply. 

Things are different when it comes to 
dealing with larger, and often only occa- 
sional pests, such as birds, foot-loose dogs, 
rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks and deer. 
Some of these animals have public opinion 
on their side, except for the woodchuck, 
for which no one seems to care. 

Very few people, it is true, are heartless 
enough to wantonly destroy these larger 
pests just because of an occasional destruc- 
tive foray into the garden. Whenever pos- 
sible, means are sought to repell the ani- 
mals or to protect the plants against injury. 
At times, it has been advisable to reduce 
the number of certain wild animals when 
they have increased out of all proportion 
to the ultimate possibility of their finding 
food enough in the area. 

Birds can have high nuisance value to 
the gardener in two ways. Early in Spring, 
the town dweller can lose a planting of 
peas to pigeons in very short order. The 
farmer has long ago learned that seed corn 
is more likely to be left in the ground to 
sprout without danger from hungry crows 
if treated with a tar repellent. Pigeons also 
reject seeds so treated. Although, as in 
. the case of onion sets which they dig out 
but do not eat, they can still cause damage. 
Wise gardeners have learned to cover early 
plantings with chicken wire or brush, and 
this is better than using a tar repellent. 
Experience has taught them the futility of 
scaring devices that depend on color or 
motion for frightening qualities. Human 
beings in motion are about the only suc- 
cessful device. 

Birds can also rob the gardener of a crop 
of fruit. Here again the frightening devices 
have failed. The only sure way to save a 
crop of blueberries, cherries or strawberries 
from birds is to cover with cheesecloth or 
tobacco tenting. 

When birds are to be removed from an 
area, the usual procedure is to trap them 
alive for later disposal. The simplest trap 
is that made by inverting a large gravel 
screen, propping up one end with a stick 
to which a long string is tied, and provid- 
ing an opening into a gathering box at the 
end which rests on the ground. With the 
trap set, the next move is to feed the birds 
regularly beneath the trap until they be- 


come accustomed to congregate there at a 
definite time each day. With the birds in 
the trap area, it is a simple matter to pull 
the string, drop the screen and collect the 
birds in the gathering box at the end. The 
same trapping arrangement can be used to 
catch small animals. With them, however, 
it is essential that they be removed from 
the trap before they have time to dig their 
way to freedom. 

This seemingly brutal approach to the 
problem of animals in the garden applies 
most directly to squirrels. Even though 
various repellents have been suggested, 
there seems to be no permanent way of 
protecting ripening sweet corn against 
squirrels. The answer to the problem is to 
reduce the number of squirrels by any legal 
means available. 

The time to start such a program is at 
once and not when the ears are on the corn. 
Temporary repellents for gray squirrels 
suggested by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
are spraying with three ounces of epsom 
salts to one gallon of water or one tea- 
spoonful of lysol to a gallon of water. 
Naphthalene flakes scattered along the gar- 
den rows have also given some success. 
Removing nesting boxes, holes in trees and 
nests, during Winter or early Spring, may 
drive the squirrels elsewhere. Also, do not 
feed them near your home. 

Cottontail rabbits travel only short dis- 
tances. By trapping them alive and releas- 
ing them some distance away, a garden 
may be freed from these injurious animals 
and remain so for a season. Unless, of 
course, a neighbor catches his rabbits and 
lets them loose just over the fence, or if 
trapping happens to be in violation of 
local game laws. 

Cottontails are active tate in the eve- 





Cloth fly screening is an effective 
barrier against birds. 


























ning, at night and early in the morning. 
During the day they hide in shrubbery, 
briar patches or other cover, thus making 
the garden in the vicinity of such cover 
more vulnerable to rabbit injury. Rabbits 
usually enter a garden at a fixed place and, 
to be effective, portable box traps must be 
set at such spots. Information on trap 
construction and other matters of rodent 
control can be obtained from local county 
farm agents. 

At present, control by fencing has been 
rendered more impracticable than ever 
through material shortages. At best, fenc- 
ing out rabbits is practical only for small 
areas and when expensive plantings are to 
be protected. Another time-honored and 
effective device for ridding an area of rab- 
bits is the small 410-gauge shotgun in the 
hands of a responsible person. As for rab- 
bit repellents, about the best, of the many 
which have been tested, is the nicotine 
spray applied late in the day at intervals 
of a few days apart. Naphthalene flakes or 
tobacco dust scattered along the rows will 
also repel rabbits to a considerable degree. 
Spraying with aluminum sulfate is now 
being recommended (a heaping table- 
spoonful to a gallon of water plus a table- 
spoonful of soap chips). 

There are, also, commercial repellents 
available: for use according to the manu- 
facturers’ directions. Preparations intended 
for use when plants are dormant may prove 
injurious when they are growing. 

The best method for dealing with 
woodchucks, or groundhogs, and with rats 
burrowing outdoors, seems to be the de- 
struction of the animals in their burrows 
with fumigants. Gas treatment of wood- 
chuck burrows during April, May. and 
June may avoid killing other animals that 
may use the dens in Autumn and Winter. 
Calcium cyanide and carbon disulfide can 
be used for the purpose but the best method 
seems to be the use of specially prepared 
gas cartridges. These cartridges may be had, 
together with full directions, from any 
county agricultural agent until the supply 
is exhausted. Because of their nature and 
weight, these cartridges will not be sent 
through the mails; also direction sheets on 
their use are given each purchaser. 

Calcium cyanide can also be placed in 
burrows to destroy chipmunks. They can 
also be killed by placing poisoned grain 
near the burrows, although this practice is 
not popular or even legal in most densely 
populated sections. Poisoned bait placed 
under mats of hay in their runs will control 
field mice. However, in town, it is best to 
use ordinary mouse traps. 

The deer problem—where it exists dur- 
ing tulip time—can best be handled by an 
active dog. Although, the game wardens 
will not take kindly to dogs that chase 
deer. Experience has shown, however, that 
all of the frequently recommended deer re- 
pellents such as naphthalene flakes, oily 
rags and dried blood do not work, at least 
for long. Deer are usually wary of loose 
fencing or chicken wire unrolled along the 


-ground about beds to be protected. 
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NOTE that a plan is under way for 

erecting a memorial to the late Dr. C. 
Stuart Gager, long administrator of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanic Gardens. This 


is something which should appeal to Dr.. 


Gager’s friends, who are legion and who 
feel that his memory should be kept green. 
He was a great curator and administrator 
and devoted a lifetime to the advancement 
of horticulture. By his work with children 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens, he 
blazed a new trail in botanic garden activi- 
ties, and the lives of many people have 
been broadened and enriched, I am sure, 
by the program which Dr. Gager con- 
ceived, organized and carried out. 


AM interested to learn that the new bo- 

tanical garden at Hershey, Pa., is now 
in bloom with 23,000 tulips displaying 
their gorgeous colors, this exhibit follow- 
ing the show made by 10,000 daffodils. 
My last visit to the Hershey rose garden 
showed me that the war was having its 
effect on the plantings there because of 
labor difficulties, but evidently it has been 
possible to surmount these difficulties in 
the development of the new garden, which 
has 1114 acres in which it is expected that 
every tree, shrub, annual flower and peren- 
nial that will bloom in Pennsylvania will 
have a place. If Mr. Hershey is as success- 
ful with the new garden as he has been 
with his rose garden, even greater numbers 
of people than in past years will be at- 
tracted to the Pennsylvania town. 


HE Victory garden movement is going 

forward with great strides in the west- 
ern states, even in places where the season 
is relatively short. The Home Garden Club 
of Denver, Colo., has been doing its part 
by establishing a volunteer information 
booth in a downtown store where ama- 
teurs can be given whatever advice they 
need on the making of Victory garden 
plots. 

The first week in April almost 700 
people asked for information, and the club 
has been awarded a Certificate of Recogni- 
tion for its services and leadership by the 
Colorado Extension Service of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

All this interests me very much because 
I have been following the Victory garden 
movement in the West rather carefully and 
its pleases me to see that there is no lack 
of co-operation this year. 


. E HOE” is one of the newcomers 

in the field of that peculiar type of 
literature issued by the men’s garden clubs. 
It is issued by the Men’s Garden Club of 
Watertown, N. Y., and the fifth number 
of the first volume is now before me. Like 
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most of the other papers issued by the clubs 
in this group, it is mimeographed, but it 
is sprightly and informative, with David 
F. Lane acting as the editor. The novel 
way in which important advice is pre- 
sented appears in the following paragraph: 

The war is going to be fought furiously 
overseas this year. More food must be shipped 
to our warriors. You know what that means— 
a belt buckle close to your backbone unless you 
raise more food. Let every man, brunette and 
blonde who can shake a hoe grow a couple 
bushels of spuds, a few crocks of baked beans, 
a couple of cases of ketchup, some onions, peas 
and carrots. You'll feel more satisfied, your 
pocketbook will be fatter and you can buy 
more bonds to knock the Jap and Hun flatter, 
which is our great theme song. 


E trial garden of the Berkshire Center 
at Stockbridge, Mass., has constantly 
undertaken to test the newer introductions 
of fruit, flowers and vegetables to ascertain 
which ones will thrive in that part of the 
country. A recent report which came to 
me lays great stress on the new grape Van 
Beuren, a blue variety which has proved 
hardy, very early, sweet and of good size. 
It is highly recommended for the Berk- 
shires. 


OME time ago I wrote about Bow- 
man’s Hill State Wildflower Preserve, 
Bucks County, Pa. I am told now that a 
new conservation project is under way 
therefore the purpose of establishing a 
grove devoted wholly to Pennsylvania's 








trees and shrubs, of which there are more 
than 100 varieties. The grove is to be 
known as Penn’s woods, which is as it 
should be, inasmuch as a tercentenary of 
the birth of William Penn is being cele- 
brated this year. Dr. Edgar T. Wherry is 
making the planting plan, if I am not mis- 
taken, which means that the work will be 
done well. 


E city of Worcester, Mass., has one 
of the handsomest and most conveni- 
ent horticultural buildings in the United 
States. It is operated by the County Hor- 
ticultural Society and just now is the cen- 
ter of the Victory garden movement in 
Worcester. I doubt if any other city of its 
size in the country is pushing Victory gar- 
dens any harder. As a matter of fact, S. S. 
Potter who is engineering the program, 
told me the other day that he hopes to have 
Worcester rated as the number one Victory 
garden city of the nation. 


N excellent picture has come to me 
showing the kitchen garden at Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s home on the bank 
of the Potomac, which was mentioned in 
the May 1 issue of Horticulture. I am glad 
to have the picture reproduced on this page 
for the benefit of readers who are interested 
in that garden and which pilgrims to the 
nation’s most famous shrine will be glad 
to seek out. 





Courtesy of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 


The kitchen garden at Mount Vernon. 
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Violets Indoors and Out 


EAR EDITOR—The recent inclu- 

sion of violets in the article on wild 
flowers from Michigan, reminds me once 
more of a cultural note in which your 
readers might be interested. Violets make 
charming cut flowers, but so few persons 
seem acquainted with the treatment neces- 
sary to keep them fresh. The flowers of a 
violet are the portion of the plant which 
takes up water, rather than the stems. A 
violet corsage, for example, may be kept in 
good condition for a whole week, if it is 
turned upside down in a bowl of water 
after each wearing, with the stems in the 
air and the blossoms submerged. Newly 
made table decorations should have their 
blooms liberally sprinkled, or have wet 
cotton carefully spread over the flowers to 
supply the water they take up. They may 
also, of course, be floated. 

The many uses of violets outdoors 
ought to give them a more respectable 
place near the top of every plant list. The 
native sorts spread badly, of course, but 
the plants are so neat and thrifty that one 
is often grateful for their promiscuity in 
seeding. Thickly dotted on a shady slope, 
covering the ground between driveway 
and shrubbery, filling up the spaces be- 
tween stepping stones or terrace flagging, 
their healthy foliage and good color make 
them as valuable as myrtle in many cases 
where evergreen foliage is not necessary. 
I know no other plant which thrives in 
the unsightly wells so often built around 
large trees when the grade level is changed. 
Perhaps we would cherish them more if 
they had come originally from the Swiss 
Alps. 

—Ruth Layton. 
Clayton, Mo. 


A Western Bleeding Heart 


EAR EDITOR—In your issue of 

March 15, Mr. Steffek writes about 
the beauty of Dicentra cuccularia, that has 
a bulb and is small. Our western D. for- 
mosa is much stronger and is beautiful 
both in flowers and foliage and is valuable 
for covering the ground in shady places. It 
has creeping roots which branch to make a 
dense mass of ferny foliage six to 10 inches 
high. The flowers, like those of Bleeding 
Heart are pink and pretty. 

The mass of foliage is too dense to go 
with dog’s-tooth violets or like low grow- 
ers but are admirable with the larger tril- 
liums and the like. Here in the West, the 
foliage ripens off by mid-Summer but I 
fancy would persist in the East. 

At planting time the runners should be 
laid horizontally and covered a few inches. 
They can be planted dormant in the Fall 


or in early Spring. 


The very best soil is one rich in leaf 
mold but almost any soil with some humus 
will do. I have a lovely mass on a bank 
which is unwatered during our long dry 
Summer. 

Just as pretty and to be grown under 
identical condition in any degree of shade 
is Oxalis oregona or the redwood oxalis. 
Its foliage is handsome and its large rose 
pink flowers are good. It, too, has under- 
ground runners which spread to make a 
colony but it is never weedy. For shady 
places it is unexcelled. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Critical of Golden Muscat 


EAR EDITOR—My attention was 

attracted by an item on Page 126 of 
the March 14 edition of Horticulture by 
A. P. French, professor of pomology, 
commenting on the poor results he has had 
with the Golden Muscat grape. I was 
particularly pleased to see this statement 
correcting the glowing propaganda regard- 
ing this new grape. I have had it now for 
six or seven years, having got it from the 
New York State Fruit Testing Co-opera- 
tive Association at Geneva, N. Y. It has 
never borne satisfactory ripe, sweet. grapes 
for me, and I am tearing my few vines out 
this year. 

I would hate to admit how often I have 
been a sucker for buying the newest or most 
expensive variety only to find that it was 
a failure in my garden—not always, of 
course, or I would not be bothering to 
write this letter. 

—A. W. Robertson. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Boil Your Jar Rubbers 


*[LJ ERE is a new angle on the use 

of present day jar rubbers. T hese 
rubbers are now made from re- 
claimed and synthetic rubber. Late 
last year complaints began to come 
in that they made off flavors in the 
products. Tests conducted by the 
U.S. D. A. and the State College at 
Amherst, Mass., indicate that pre- 
boiling is necessary if housewives are 
to avoid this rubber flavor. Here is 
the procedure: Scrub rubber rings in 
hot soapy water. Then boil 10 
minutes in water and baking soda. 
Allow one tablespoon of baking soda 
to each quart of water and have one 
quart of water for each dozen rings. 
Rinse well after boiling. Be sure to | 
start with fresh water and soda for 
each lot of rings. 
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Sprouting of Seeds Indoors 


EAR EDITOR — Perhaps some of 

your readers would be interested in 
a method of sprouting seeds for early 
planting mentioned in a book by Benjamin 
Albaugh published in 1915: 

Procure pieces of common burlap, each 12 
by 24 inches. Pour seeds on one end; fold the 
burlap from both sides; roll up and fasten 
with a pin. Prepare label giving name, date, 
etc. Then into a pan containing half a pint of 
warm water drop three or four drops of 
spirits of camphor. Place the roll containing 
the seeds in this water for 20 minutes. Press 
out lightly so that there will be no dripping; 
wrap in five thicknesses of newspaper and place 
where the temperature is regular and about 75 
degrees. Examine the. seeds daily, and if dry, 
water with lukewarm water. As soon as the 
germ shows, plant at once, or there will be 
danger of losing the seeds. With most seeds 
there will be a gain of six to twelve days in 
time, and the seedlings will possess surpassing 
vigor. 

I tried this method, placing the rolls 
over the heater pipes in our cellar. I used 
semesan in the water instead of camphor. 
The head lettuce seeds sprouted in about 
40 hours and Chinese cabbage in 24 hours. 
Copenhagen market cabbage required only 
48 hours. Peppers, which are very slow in 
germinating, sprouted in this manner by a 
friends of ours in seven days. 

Early in the season there often is a lack 
of sunshine and warmth, and, therefore, 
there is more or less trouble with seeds rot- 
ting. Nearly all of this trouble can be easily 
avoided by the sprouting of the seeds be- 
fore planting. 

—Rebecca A. Brown. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


Damage to Iris Gardens 


EAR EDITOR — There are reports 

of great mortality in iris this Spring. 
For 30 years, iris have been a major part 
of my garden, and I have never lost one 
plant by winter killimg. This Spring, there 
are 18 dead and eight clumps half dead. 
The rhizomes are soft and rotten. 

All these clumps were healthy last year, 
with their usual amount of bloom. The 
oldest ones have been planted about eight 
years, and here was the greatest mortality. 
Some have been planted four years, some 
two years. The proportion is about the 
same in these groups. None of those 
planted last year was damaged. 

In the long border, there were five in one 
place, three in another, killed. The rest 
were single plants, with healthy ones on 
each side. Of course, I have occasionally 
lost a plant from rot, but never more than 
two or three in one season, and I have had 
no rot at all for a number of years. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Tools Need Special Care — 


Their growing scarcity demands that they be 
treated with greater respect than ever before 


PPARENTLY, the garden tool situa- 
tion has not improved much since last 
season. There is a growing scarcity of these 
tools and some local dealers are entirely 
sold out of such kinds as hose, rakes and 
trowels. For that reason it behooves gar- 
den makers to give their tools unusually 
good care. If they are wise, they will avoid 
using spades for prying out rocks and keep 
light rakes for light work. 
Some tools which become broken can 
be repaired. The metal parts often can be 





Hard to get. Treat them well. 


welded together. Handles of standard tools 
can be replaced. Some concerns make a 
point of issuing handles for rakes and hoes 
which can be substituted readily for those 
which have been broken. This replacement 
work may be done at home. It is necessary 
only to remove the rivet which holds the 
head in place, then knock off the head. 
When the new handle is to be inserted, it 
should be greased and then driven into 
place with a mallet, the rivet next being in- 
serted to keep the head from slipping off. 

Naturally, tools which are well made 
are less likely te give trouble than those 
which are poorly constructed. They should 
be strong enough to do the work for which 
they are designed yet light enough to make 
their operation easy. Trowels, which are 
broken more often probably than any other 
tool, should be made if possible with the 
shank and head as one piece. 

Tools which are stood against a wall or 
fence are likely to become warped. When 
not in use they should be hanging with 
their handles down in the tool house. If a 
long board is nailed to the studding along 
the wall of a tool house, garage or shed, it 
can be studded with nails in such a way 
as to provide hanging space for most tools. 
Two nails side by side give the proper sup- 
port for most kinds, the handle being 
slipped between them with the head point- 
ing outward. 

With some tools, like certain hoes, it 
may be necessary to use very long nails or 
even spikes to give the proper support. 
Probably small tools, like trowels, are best 
kept in baskets in which they can be carried 
from place to place. When they have been 
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taken to the garden but are not in use, they 
should be thrust into the ground so that 
they will stand upright. This is true of 
garden forks and spades. Rakes and hoes 
are best set against a fence or a tree, but if 
they must be laid on the ground, they 
should have the tines or blades pointing 
down. Many persons have been seriously 
injured by stepping on hoes or rakes facing 
upward. 

The necessity of keeping tools clean and 
sharp cannot be over-emphasized. Such 
tools require much less effort to 
use than those which are rusty 
and dirty. Hoes to which earth 
is adhering will take on more 
earth each time they go into 
the ground, causing increased 
weight and additional effort 
to manipulate. 

Both emery cloth and steel 
wool are excellent for cleaning 
and polishing the metal parts 
of tools. Heavy accumulations of soil are 
best removed with small wooden paddles. 
Tools which have been allowed to collect 
rust may be cleaned by allowing them to 
soak awhile in kerosene. Some garden 
makers keep a metal pail filied with saw- 
dust which has been impregnated with dis- 
carded crank case oil. Thrusting a tool 
several times into this prepared sawdust 
does much to keep it clean. Another plan 
is to keep an oily rag handy for wiping off 
metal tools at the end of the day’s work. 

Much effort is wasted by using dull 
tools. Every experienced garden maker 
provides himself with a good-sized file, 
preferably a flat file. A carborundum whet- 





Top, common asparagus beetles. 
Below, 12-spotted asparagus beetles. 
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stone is also useful, especially if one side is 
fine and one side coarse. Such a whetstone 
is very useful in sharpening a blade but it 
should be pushed one way only and to the 
stone’s full length. 

When a file or whetstone is being used 
to sharpen a hoe, it should be worked 
toward the blade and from the top so that 
the bottom of the blade will remain 
straight. When this method is followed it 
helps to pull the hoe into the ground, 
whereas the opposite results follow if the 
hoe is sharpened on the under side or on 
both top and bottom alike. Digging tools 
like hoes and spades should not have a thin 
edge, for such an edge is easily nicked. 

Sometimes tool handles become rough- 
ened and may suffer from exposure to the 
weather. A little floor wax or oil rubbed 
on the handles may help to remedy both 
conditions. 

Before garden tools are put away for 
the Winter, they should be thoroughly 
cleaned, after which the metal parts should 
be painted over with crank case oil mixed 
with kerosene or some similar material. 

If these recommendations are properly 
observed, the tools will last longer, will be 
easier to work with and will give greater 
satisfaction to the owner. 
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1945 Spring Show in 
Boston 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society announces that plans are 
already underway for the 1945 
Spring Flower Show. 

The dates selected are March 10 
to 17 which is a week earlier than 
this year, but still clearing Easter by 
two full weeks. According to pres- 
ent plans the Show will again be held 
| in Horticultural Hall, the Society's 


own building. 3 























Control of Asparagus Beetles 


NE application of a rotenone spray 

made on a warm, sunny day when 
the insects are actively feeding on the 
plants will usually insure control of beetles 
in the asparagus bed. A rotenone dust is 
also effective, but it may leave a residue on 
the stalks and for that reason the spray is 
preferred. 

The principal problem presented is the 
protection of the new shoots from beetle 
attack for a period of about 10 days or 
two weeks after the beetles appear in the 
Spring. Even if the beetles fly away, they 
will become paralyzed from the effects of 
the spray within five to 10 minutes, al- 
though they may live for several hours. 

In spraying or dusting new beds or old 
beds after cutting, lead arsenate or calcium 
arsenate will be found cheaper than rote- 
none. After cutting, the residue problem 
is not important, and, here again, one 
treatment generally suffices. 














VICTORY GARDENERS!—Buy Now! 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds of the highest quality. 


Patronize a seedsman — he can advise you. 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 
“The Seedsmen” since 1888 
16 South Market Street, Boston 9, Mass. — TEL. CAP. 7476-7477 
Weymouth store — Junction Routes 3 and 18 — TEL. 1470 








Still available for late planting — 
our usual choice assortment of fine 
COLORFUL AZALEAS —- HYBRID BLUEBERRIES - POTTED ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS - SPECIMEN EVERGREENS — HYBRID LILACS 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL —- VIBURNUM CARLESI 


New, Novel and Hardy Perennial Plants 
CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 


5 Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


























CEDAR FENCES kee 
Durable. Good looking. Types for 
every purpose .. . picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings. In sections, to ship 
anywhere. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Comfortable and unusual porch, lawn 
and camp furniture. 
Write us; or visit our shop. 





Kennebec (/- Penobscot 
Chair $9.00 “= Settee $12.56 


Neponset Table $6.00 


These 3 pieces—like all our furniture— 
can be left out through any weather. 
Made of smoothly peeled Northern White 
Cedar with every joint water-proof 
glued. Rustic light brown color never 
needs refinishing. Above 3 pieces $27.50. 
Express collect. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 











Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 
Route 128 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 








BUY WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 





| 


26 Essex Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
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eee leaf spray 











soi-8/ DROUGHT 


Rainfall was far below normal 
during 33 months of the last 
four years. 
Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 

48th Year of Service 


AAL. 1410 


THE FROST(axd HIGGINS CO. 


Clington, 











RHODODENDRONS 
Hybrids 
All colors — All sizes 
Heavily Budded 


For blooms this Spring 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Streets 
Weston (Well. 3431) 


(Ask for 1944 Catalogue) 


Mass. 








SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANEE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 ¥ 
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Important Boston Event 


er a WRIGHT, who was 
awarded the George Robert White 
Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society some time ago, was handed the 
medal at a formal presentation at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston on May 1. The 
occasion was the society's annual meeting 
and, following the usual exercises, Mr. 
Wright read a paper on the Empress 
Josephine and her interest in gardens, a 
paper which showed wide research into the 
literature of France and other European 
countries. 

The presentation speech was made by 
Edwin S. Webster, retiring president of the 
society, who on the same occasion was pre- 
sented an illuminated scroll by the new 
president, John S. Ames, acting for the 
trustees. This scroll paid tribute to Mr. 
Webster, who has served as president for 
12 years, a longer time than any other 
president in the society's history. 

The newly elected officers of the society 
are as follows: 

President, John S. Ames; vice-president, 
Dr. George O. Clark; secretary, Edward I. 
Farrington; treasurer, Walter Hunnewell; 
trustees: Paul W. Dempsey, Samuel J. 
Goddard, Ernest Hoftyzer, George Lewis, 
Jr., Q. A. Shaw McKean, Dr. Elmer D. 
Merrill and Harold S. Ross. 

The society's annual daffodil show 
opened on the day of the annual meeting 
and brought together a large collection of 
daffodil varieties, as well as several other 
plants, including a remarkable pot of white 
petunias from the greenhouse of Ernest 
Borowski, which won particular praise. 


Planting for the USO 


N EXAMPLE of the whole-hearted 
cooperation given by amateurs and 
the horticultural trade for the benefit of 
service men is announced in Boston, Mass., 
where the USO center on Boston Common, 
commonly referred to as the Buddies Club, 
has been handsomely landscaped, greatly 
improving the appearance of the surround- 
ings and making them much more inviting 
to the service men who go there by the 
thousands. 

Fletcher Steele and Mrs. Faith T. Knapp 
were responsible for the plans. The work 
of collecting and planting the material was 
in the hands of Edward W. Higgins, who 
gave a great deal of time to the work. 
Trucking was furnished by several differ- 
ent firms, including Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Goodwin & Co., and the Paris Paper 
Box Co., all without charge. 

John S. Ames, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, donated a 
large number of large and handsome taxus 
from his place in North Easton, while trees 
and shrubs amounting in value to hun- 
dreds of dollars were donated by the Bay 
State Nurseries of North Abington, Little- 
field & Wyman of North Abington and 
Weston Nurseries of Weston. In addi- 
tion, the Arnold Arboretum supplied two 
large tubbed evergreens. 
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Carrots After Pulling 


ESIDES being an excellent source of 

vitamin A, carrots are, if properly 
handled, a much better source of vitamin 
C than has usually been supposed, says Dr. 
W. E. Pyke of the Colorado experiment 
station. However, freshly pulled carrots 
lose their vitamin C value rapidly unless 
they are kept cool and moist. With the 
usual methods of harvesting and handling 
carrots, often more than half the vitamin 
C is lost before the carrot reaches the con- 
sumer. To avoid excessive vitamin C loss, 
carrots should be stored at 40 degrees or 
colder. Whole carrots may be held over- 
night in cold water with very little vita- 
min loss. 

Because vitamin C is easily destroyed 
during heating, over-cooking should be 
avoided. Also, carrots contain small quan- 
tities of the B vitamins. These vitamins 
are not usually lost in handling and stor- 
age, but may be lost in cooking if large 
amounts of water are used. Losses are re- 
duced with steam cooking or when only a 
very small amount of water is used. 


A Hardy Easter Lily 


N. CRAIG of East Weymouth, 

Mass., has reported in a Chicago 
florists’ trade paper that bulbs of Croft lily 
—grown outdoors—bloomed in July just 
before L. regale. Their flowers were of 
great substance, the plants were extremely 
clean, and at lifting time it was found they 
had produced a generous quantity of fine 
bulblets, some of which produced solitary 
blooms the next season. This lily has 
proved that it will winter perfectly, with 
only a light mulching, where minimum 
temperatures go far below zero at times. 


Deepening Soil 


ILLIAM A. ALBRECHT writing 

in The Land suggests that the fourth 
dimension to consider when dealing with 
our soils—after length, breadth and depth 
—is fertility. Some soils are deep, he states 
because there was fertility there to allow 
plant root penetration and to establish or- 
ganic matter accumulation to great depth. 
Mr. Albrecht further states that: 

It is the mineral content that supplies the 
plant nutrients; that is basic; that goes back 
to the early history; and that allowed the veg- 
etation to grow and accumulate and to really 
establish the profile. 

While in soil conservation we are concerned 
that erosion does not cut from the top of that 
soil, we must now be concerned that by pro- 
viding fertility at depth below that surface we 
deepen our surface soil from the bottom of the 
present layer downward after we have stopped 
the erosion that removes from the top. 

So I'd like to have you think of fertility, 
then, in terms of soil conservation, because by 
putting fertility into the deeper layers of the 
soil we can move our plant roots downward. 
We can establish, by that means, a deepening 
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process that will give us deeper soils, because 
we have made them fertile rather than because 
Nature so transmitted them to us. We are now 
beginning to put fertilizers down into the soil 
instead of putting fertilizers on top of the soil. 


Sulfur to Make Soil Acid 


ANY growers for years have used 

aluminum sulfate for acidifying soil. 
An author writing in Greenhouse Gossip 
observes that this material is quicker acting 
than sulfur, but several times the amount 
is necessary to do the job and the applica- 
tions have to be made in small doses be- 
cause aluminum sulfate in large amounts 
is toxic. 

Sulfur, preferably 32 mesh, or if cost 
is no object, 300 mesh, will act quickly 
enough if the soil contains nitrogen. If it 
does not, additions should be made because 
the bacteria which break sulfur down and 
cause its combination with air and water to 
make sulfuric acid, need nitrogen as a feed. 
Furthermore, the effect is quickened in 
well-aérated soils, again because such aéra- 
tion is needed for bacterial action. 


Manure for Blueberries 


S. BAILEY has reported that experi- 
ments carried on at Amherst, Mass., 
have shown that manure can be used on 
blueberries without producing the toxic 
effect that has previously been supposed to 
follow its use. Two tons of good poultry 
manure which contains 20 pounds of ni- 
trogen per ton would be roughly equiv- 
alent in nitrogen to 600 pounds of a 7-7-7 
fertilizer. I'wo tons per acre is about four 
pounds per plant. The amount of manure 
applied can be increased if there is consid- 
erable litter in it. Since horse manure con- 
tains about 14 pounds of nitrogen per ton 
and cow manure 12 pounds, one and one- 
half times as much horse manure and one 
and two-thirds as much cow manure as 
poultry manure can be used. ‘ 








GRAPE PESTS 


SPRAY of Bordeaux mixture 

and lead arsenate should be ap- 
plied to grape vines when the new 
shoots are a few inches long. This 
spray is needed to control chewing 
insects and black rot. Black rot 
causes dry, shriveled grapes later in 
the season. 

Where only a few vines are to be 
sprayed, the mixture can consist of 
eight and one-half level teaspoonfuls 
of dry Bordeaux mixture and two 
and one-quarter level teaspoonfuls of 
arsenate of lead in enough water to 
make one gallon. 

Application of copper-lead arse- 
nate dust may be substituted for the 
liquid spraying if desired. 

















—— 
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Popcorn Varieties 


CCORDING to a report to Market 
Growers Journal by J. C. Eldredge 
and P. J. Lyerly of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, an ideal popcorn should have the fol- 
lowing qualities: (1) high popping ex- 
pansion; (2) good flavor and freedom 
from coarse hulls; (3) good color, which 
includes freedom from the dark appearance 
found in the popped corn of some yellow 
varieties; (4) reasonably high yield; (5) 
stiff stalks which remain erect and hold 
ears until harvested, and, (6) freedom 
from disease. 

Of the many varieties, Japanese Hulless 
or Dwarf Rice (now listed as White 
Hulless) is the most popular of the white 
varieties. White Rice was a popular variety 
years ago, and is still grown to some extent 
in the East. Golden Queen has long slen- 
der ears with medium-sized yellow, pearl- 
type kernels and is not popular in the com- 
mercial popcorn areas. 

Yellow Pearl has a medium length ear, 
and the kernels are pointed, medium to 
small, and deep yellow in color. Super- 
gold has a slightly less pointed ear than 
Yellow Pearl and somewhat larger kernels, 
which are deep yellow in color. A variety 
best adapted for Kansas, Missouri and the 
South is South American, a yellow pearl 
type with medium ears and large, round, 
medium colored kernels. Other varieties 
include Superb, Spanish and Tom Thumb. 


The Place for Herbs 


| Senses: REMSEN VAN BRUNT has 
advised readers of The Monthly Bulle- 
tin published by the Horticultural Society 
of New York to grow herbs as near the 
kitchen door as possible. Regardless of 
what form the herb garden takes, she urges 
that the plants should be grown for their 
interest and their vitamin content. 

One good plan is to grow each herb at 
the end of the vegetable row with which 
it is most generally used—sweet basil with 
the tomatoes; Winter savory with the 
beans; chives and burnet around the lettuce 
patch. 


Perennial Seeds Outdoors 


RITZ BAHR has reminded the readers 

of a New York florists’ trade paper that 
the seeds of many perennials can be sown 
outdoors now. His advice is to start by 
preparing a mellow seed bed. Sow in rows, 
taking care not to cover small seeds too 
deeply. It is well to use slat shades until 
germination is well under way. After that, 
during the hot Summer months, a light 
shade is in order. It will help keep the soil 
around the little plants cool and prevent 
drying out. 
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You know that garden experts don’t depend 
on luck for their splendid growing results. Years ago, they 
recognized the importance of scientific feeding. That’s why 
so many top-notch gardeners recommend Vigoro Victory 
Garden Fertilizer . . . 

And you'll smack your lips in satisfaction as you eat 
these flavorful, good-tasting vegetables from a Vigoro-fed 
gafden. Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer supplies all of the 
elements vegetables require from the soil. Your family will 
relish these vegetables . . . richer in flavor . . . richer in 
needed minerals. 

It’s a scientific fact that regular feeding will produce bet- 
ter results, too. Feed Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer . . . 
and watch your garden grow! 


Here’s Special News From Your 
Garden Supply Dealer! 
He now has Vigoro, the complete plant food for lawns, 
flowers, trees and shrubs, in /imited quantities. Don’t 
take chances by waiting! Buy it early... Buy it now! 
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MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ._ _._._‘§1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC. 1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 





How to Maintain It __. .80 
ROCK GARDENS and What to pe 

in Them ._.. .80 
HOUSE PLANTS ait How to Sie 

ee i 35 
Cacti and Rieti ae 25 


Origin and Significance of Plant Nemes 50 
What Do You Know About Poison Ivy? .25 
| Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 
ee Se eee 
Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


























Sweet Potatoes in the North 


“To sweet potato is becoming more popular as a home garden 
crop where well-drained soil is available, even in the North. 
As a result, started plants are now being offered by many north- 
ern dealers. These plants should be set in the garden after all 
danger of frost has passed. The longer top-growth they have at 
setting time, the better. Also, they should be free of disease 
which, if present, may be indicated by serious vine discoloration. 

Even though the sweet potato is looked upon as a poor soil 
crop, it will produce better in land that is fertile by reason of 
manuring in past years. Also, for best fruiting the soil reaction 
should be only slightly sour, although in practice the disease 
problem is probably less if too much liming does not take place. 

It is essential that the subsoil be loose and that room enough 
be provided for the vines, with their violet-like leaves, to run. 
In naturally fertile soil with enough moisture, healthy vines 
should make good enough growth to mature a crop of fair-sized 
tubers. Excessive feeding with nitrogenous fertilizers, particu- 
larly in a wet Summer can cause such vigorous top development 
that maturity of the potatoes will take place too late in the 
season. 

The traditional method for setting is to dig dry fertilizer into 
the rows, about three feet apart, a few days before the plants 
are set in them at a spacing distance of about 15 inches. Later, 
top dressings of dry fertilizer are made. The more modern tech- 
nique calls for the use of no dry plant food, but to water the 
plants in with a starter solution and to follow that with a feed- 
ing of liquid fertilizer two weeks after planting, and again about 
a month later. However, the need for the last feeding should 
be determined by observing the growth. In rich soil, it may 
be unnecessary and can lead to over-stimulation. 

It is further suggested that the plants be dipped at setting time 
in a solution of an ounce and a half of spergon to a gallon of 
water to control stem rot. Care should be taken that the roots 
do not dry out in the course of the planting operation. Nor 
should. they be set too deep or too shallow. Planting should 
take place on land in which sweet potatoes have not been grown 
before. 


Cutworm Bait in a New Form 


HE most effective method of controlling cutworms in areas 
set to young plants, or where newly germinated seedlings 
are still in soft condition, is to apply a poison bait evenly over 
the surface of the soil three or four times between sow and 
June 15. The bait should be spread in a moist, crumbly condi- 
tion at dusk to be in attractive condition to attract these night- 
feeding pests. 
Enough of the standard bait to cover 1000 square feet can 
be made of the foHowing ingredients: 
4 cupfuls coarse bran 
1 heaping teaspoonful Paris green 


4 cupful molasses 
1 cupful warm water 
Since the bran which is usually used as a carrier for the poison 
is unavailable in many places, substitutes for it are now being 
employed. Two such formulas are as foNows: First— 
1 package of rolled wheat (about 4 cupfuls) 
1 cupful wheat flour 
1 heaping teaspoonful Paris green 
4 cupful molasses 
1 cupful warm water 
Mix the wheat, flour and paris green dry and then moisten 
with the water sweetened with the molasses. Second— 
4 cupfuls corn meal 
1 heaping teaspoonful Paris green 


14 cupful mohasses 
1 cupful warm water 


This formula should be mixed in the same way as the others, 
but mixing should take place several hours in advance of 
spreading to permit the corn meal to swell. 

Both of these materials should be thinly spread. If put on 
the soil in a lumpy condition they may prove harmfully attrac- 
tive to birds. 
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SPRING! 
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Stimulates any sort of growth to more col- 


orful b ly improves ordinary 
or even impoverished soil. 


Your Gardens and Lawns 
large or small, will acquire surprising new 
beauty after an application of this new 
garden aid, SANI-SOIL. 


Use It To Start Seedlings 
Both in your greenhouses and in the open, 
you will discover the amazing stimulation 
of growth in plants, shrubs; turf—ANY- 
THING that grows. 

SANI-SOIL 
Is a soil conditioner and protective mulch. 
Saves labor and care by reducing <ultiva- 
tion, weeding and watering. Keeps soil 
moist, loose and friable and at even tem- 
peratures. 
Enthusiastic Letters 
from users, large and small, support these 
* claims. 
In convenient 25-lb. bags 





Ask for SANI SOIL At Your Local Dealer 
Or Write To 


(Western Distributors) 
EDWARD L. EYRE &CO. 
Merchants Exch. Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





(Eastern Distributors) 

McHUTCHISON & CO. 

95 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 








EXHIBITION 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of ripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presen’ to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown 

dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid neg nee from this sta 

on. Leaves about two inches long, Gey should 
flower in two years. Fe eieaiteae ths al tenn aoe 
ture, and matured plants require little aes 
temperature about 55°. This offering is sub 

sale, as we are offering only a limited a 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
IWustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Growere and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
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Signals of Spring 


ACH year Spring seems more desirable 

to this old garden man. The evidence 
of Spring aside from the early catalogue- 
reading, the seed-sowing and the inevitable 
ordering of items to serve or improve the 
gardens are the first blooms outdoors. 
These, as I have earlier written in these 
pages, begin with the witch-hazel family, 
the vernalis form of which gives me real 
delight in January, as I see the little fuzzy 
red flowers defy the season outside and 
scent the air indoors for many days when 
twigs are brought into the living room. 

The February and March forms, as I 
arbitrarily call H. japonica and H. japonica 
arborea, are interesting rather than showy, 
although they arrive on time and tell the 
witch-hazel story along with the Chinese 
mollis form through these pre-Spring 
months. 

Another early bloomer of which I ex- 
pected too much, possibly, has not yet 
made good at “‘Breeze Hill.’’ It is likely 
that my plant of Chimonanthus precox 
needs greater maturity to prove its desira- 
bility. 

The magnolia family is both a joy and 
a concern. The blooms are often too 
anxious to sing the Spring song, and so 
get their tantalizing fingers pruned by a 
late Spring frost. 

This 1944 Spring is one of the models 
for the weather man to follow. Hereto- 
fore, M. stellata has been the earliest and 
most hazardous variety, although last year 
M. salicifolia bloomed first, as it did this 
Spring. Indeed, this tall and shapely 
willow-leaf magnolia was in full beauty 
more than a full week ahead of any show- 
ing of white on M. stellata. My upgoing 
salicifolia was planted a dozen years ago, 
and it went right on up, so that standing 
next to the later stellata there is a perfect 
opportunity for comparison. 

Both are tuned into Spring harmony 
by a contiguous plant of Rhododendron 
mucronulatum, which, even though it 
shows the supposedly despised magenta 
hue, is just simply lovely where it is. Not 
far away a good forsythia gives strong 
contrast. 

Too far away are two other Spring- 
bloomers I am just learning to love, Cory- 
lopsis spicata and C. pauciflora. These 
Winter hazels, as it seems right to call 
them, have to me a softer, finer effect than 
any of the forsythias, and their dainty 
opening buds merit careful attention. The 
plants are shapely and compact and come 
into usefulness soon after planting. 

Another white-flowering, very early 
shrub which could be more useful if it was 
better understood as a shrub is Prunus 
tomentosa, the Manchu cherry, which has 
long bloomed early and abundantly at 
“Breeze Hill,’ but never fruited acceptably 
because, as I discovered through admoni- 
tion from the Geneva fruit people, it must 
have another fertilizing plant of the same 
genus near enough to pass on pollen to it. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 
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EXPERIMENTS RAISE 
STARTLING QUESTION 


On our 63-acre Pennsylvania experi- 
mental farm, we are following the methods 
developed by Sir Albert Howard, an Eng- 
lish scientist who has a background of 
almost 40 years in soil technology. Sir 
Albert has demonstrated that. the use of 
chemical fertilizers is depleting the soils 
and undermining the health of both men 
and livestock. These fertilizers, he shows, 
are producing artificially developed foods 
lacking in real nourishing qualities and 
inferior in flavor. 

How Earthworms Heip 

These chemical fertilizers kill the earth- 
worms—and WITHOUT EARTH- 
WORMS SUCCESSFUL GARDEN- 
ING IS IMPOSSIBLE. These beneficent 
little creatures burrow deep into the soil 
and aerate it. Earthworms eat the soil and 
through digestive processes produce the 
finest top soil. Now, where chemicals are 
consistently used, the ground is practically 
devoid of earthworms and the soil packs 
hard. Organic fertilizer, made by the 
Howard Process, creates a soil in which 
earthworms can live and multiply. You can 
easily make this organic fertilizer at home. 
Organic Fertilizer Promotes Health 

In England, a few years ago, the chil- 
dren in a school were fed entirely on food 
raised with homemade organic fertilizer 
made by the Howard Process. The result 
was apparent within a very few months. 
The children became far more robust than 
the average child. They did not catch colds, 
and outbreaks of measles and scarlet fever 
were limited to a single case, imported 
from the outside. 

Less Trouble with Garden Pests 

In your own garden, using our methods, 
you can grow crops which are more nour- 
ishing and healthful than any that you can 
buy. Incidentally, vegetables grown by 
these methods are comparatively free from 
the attacks of insects and plant diseases. 
So much so that spraying is practically 
eliminated ! 

What Our Readers Say: 

“I’m getting quite a kick out of raising stuff 
without mineral fertilizer, and the beets and 
carrots are sweeter.”"——-M. G. Oarpenter, 
Panama Oity, Fla. 

“I am one of the first subscribers of your 
publication and hate to miss a single number. 
That magazine is worth its weight in gold.”— 
Rudolph J. Kasala, San Francisco, Call? 

“Have been instrumental in getting several 
subscriptions for your journal reoenly. I be- 


lieve you have the real stuff there.”"—E. EF. 
Oallaghan, Windber, Pa. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To introduce ORGANIC GARDEN- 
ING MAGAZINE, a large, monthly, 32- 
page publication, we make this special 
offer: For $1.00 we will enter a four- 


month subscription and give you free of 
charge our 64-page book, “Compost and 
How to Make It.” Send $1.00 today. Learn 
about this new and better way of garden- 
ing. Address Dept. 9-G. 








ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Penna. 






















Protect Your Garden 





From APHIS and Similar Insects 


There is an easy and sure way to control aphis, 


leafhoppers, most thrips, mealy bugs, | 
bugs, young sucking bugs, and slisierlanuces. 


Spray Early and Often 
with BLACK LEAF 40 


One ounce makes 6 gallons of effective aphis 

spray. Economical, easy to apply—a little 
oes a long way. Speer early Talece insect 
amage causes trouble. 


Justalittle spread onroosts kills 
poultry lice and feather mites. GARDEN 

Ask Your Dealer. 4 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, = 
Incorporated, LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 








MATERIAL FOR 
MAY PLANTINGS 


HYMENOCALLIS Calathina (Peruvian Daffo- 
dils). $4.00-$7.50 doz. 

TUBEROSES, Single Mexican, $1.00 doz. 
$7.50 per 100. 

TIGRIDIAS (Mexican Shell Flowers) Separate 
or mixed colors. $1.00 doz. 

GALTONIA candicans (Giant Summer Snow- 
drop) $1.50 doz. 

ZEPHYRANTHES (Fairy Lilies) Pink, white 
and yellow. $1.00 doz. 

GORDONIA alatamaha. $2.50-$3.00 each. 

DAPHNE Somerset. $2.00-$4.00 each. 

SCIADOPITYS verticillata (Umbrella Pine) 
Fine plants. $4.00 each. 

ILEX crenata convexa. Excellent plants. 
$2.50 each. 

BOXWOODS (sempervirens). $1.00-$1.50— 
$2.00 each. 

CHAMAECYPARIS obtusa nana (Dwarf Cy- 
press). $2.00-$5.00 each. 

CLEMATIS. Large flowered, many varieties, 
on own roots. $1.00-$1.50 each. 

ROSES. Stocks are running low but we can 
still supply Brownell and other types, 
mainly in pots. 

CORNUS florida, florida rubra and Kousa 
chinensis. $3.00-$5.00, also larger sizes. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASS. 











In the Arnold Arboretum 


PRING came with a rush to the Arnold 
Arboretum this year. Many flower- 

ing trees and shrubs which normally bloom 
in mid- or late-April were kept in tight 
bud by the long weeks of cold weather 
until the first of May. Then a series of un- 
usually warm days, with temperatures 
reaching the 80's, brought trees and shrubs 
into bloom with a rush. I do not know 
when there has been a season with so many 
things in bloom during the first week of 
May, that in normal years would have 
bloomed and passed by the end of April. 

For instance, none of the single flower- 
ing Japanese cherries opened their blos- 
soms until the first week in May. For- 
sythia ovata, which normally blooms in 
early April, did not begin to bloom until 
the end of April; it was still at the height 
of its bloom when all the other forsythias 
came into flower on May 1. Usually the 
flowers of F. ovata—the hardiest of the 
forsythias—have dropped by the time the 
other forsythias begin to bloom. 

Magnolia stellata, Prunus sargenti, 
P. subhirtella, Rhododendron mucronula- 
tum, the apricots and early shadbushes all 
were in flower the same week. This is un- 
usual but better things are still in store 
for Arboretum visitors. 

The past Winter was very mild as far as 
temperatures go; only once did the ther- 
mometer fall below zero during the entire 
Winter in the Arnold Arboretum. This 
means that very few flower buds were 
killed by Winter cold. Although rhodo- 
dendrons and some of the younger ever- 
greens suffered severely as a result of last 
Fall's drought and the lack of a protective 
blanket of snow during the Winter, the 
flower buds of the rhododendrons that were 
not injured are fat and very promising. 

What is even more important is the fact 
that trees of Cornus florida, our native 
flowering dogwood, are literally loaded 
with swelling flower buds that should 
bring one of the best dogwood displays 
in years into reality at the time this is 
published. The same is true of the crab- 
apples and the lilacs. A quick examina- 
tion of these plants shows that they are 
loaded with flower buds. 


—Donald Wyman. 
Arnold Arboretum, 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 65c; 5 Ibs., $3.15; 10 Ibs., $6.25 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $18.50 


Write for FREE 1944 Catalogue 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SIMPLY DUST 


FROM SIFTER-TOP CAN 
Ideal for All Flower and Victory Gardens 
Dust with fast-killing SLUG SHOT for 
effective protection against both chew- 
ing and sucking insects. It's the depend- 
able insecticide! Also helps protect plants 
against many blights, rusts and mildews. 
Get the easy-to-use full pound can, only 
30c at hardware, seed and drug stores. 
Send for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies” Spray- 
ing and Dusting Chart. Write: 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 Ferry Street - - Beacon, N. Y. 














You can’t buy a t 

new lawn mower for the 

duration, but you CAN buy a RAYFLEX 

LADE which will increase your lawn 

mower efficiency 50% and insure a 

clean, even shear. It requires no me- 
chanical skill to apply. 


For hand mower sizes at dealers 
=s MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If dealer cannot supply you, send us 

$2.10 (10c for postage, etc.), 

check or money order only. State 

size (length) of your present 
stationary blade and make 
of mower, 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
FLEX-BLADE WORKS 











Dept. E 324 W. 70th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 














HOME GROWN 


TULIP BULBS 


Delivery early September 
OUR OWN RAINBOW MIXTURE 


$1.50 per dozen $5.00 per 50 
$8.00 per 100 All postpaid 
Order Now. Tulips Are Scarce 
Our list will be ready in July. Ask for it 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 


TEATICKET (on Cape Cod) MASSACHUSETTS 








FOR LATE SPRING PLANTING 


Yews in a wide variety of sizes and types—Arborvitae, Pyramidal, 
Dark American, Siberian—Euonymus for evergreen ground cover 
Mountain Laurel—Rhododendrons—Azaleas in many colors. 





WEST NEWBURY 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
Telephone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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RARE AND 


TULIP TRUE TO NAME 


This year the scarcity of good Tulips 
will be more acute than ever, but of 
one thing you may be sure: Nelis 
Tulips will continue to uphold their 
famous reputation for being the most 
distinctive. A new, complete color 
catalog of these exceptionally fine 
offerings may be had for the writing 
—probably the most comprehensive 
Tulips listing published. The edition 
is limited, so — must act quickly. 
Early ordering of on. 
bulbs is particularly rye 
recommended. me : 


NELIS TULIPS 
from a 



















“THE GOOD ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE” 


For nearly fifty years these Famous 
Roses of New Castle have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. There is scarcely a 
place in the civilized world that they 
are not to be found growing even 
today. To the Congo, to what was 
Siam, and recently to Iceland, in the 
remote places of the world, we have 
sent them safely, and wherever they 
have gone, they have glorified their 
surroundings with their appealing 
beauty. 
Write for further information today. 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 























NEW CASTLE Box No. 800 INDIANA 
. * 
* * 








BROADCAST FLOWER 


Great color splashes here. Special seed-blend 
of seventy self-maintaining flowers that thrive 
with scantiest soil preparing. For wide broad- 
casting. Oz. 75c; % lb. $2.75; 1 lb. $10.00; 
5 lbs. $47.50. Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 
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Moses-in-Bulrushes 


RE is a member of the Wandering 
Jew family (Rheo discolor) the com- 
mon or ‘garden’ name of which is Moses- 
in-bulrushes. It is fairly well known and 
moderately priced and lends itself, by rea- 
son of its exotic coloring, to a variety of 
decorative ideas, yet it seems to be used not 
nearly as extensively as its unusual appear- 
ance and interesting way of growth would 
warrant. 

It has short, strap-shaped leaves grow- 
ing from a short above-ground stem, with 
new leaves constantly appearing from the 
center, but it is the coloring of the leaf 
which arrests the attention, the top being 
green with a minute purple edge and an 
underside also of glossy purple. Potted 
and set in a deep blue or purple pottery 
bowl and used on mantle or bookcase, 
where the underside of the leaves come 
strongly into evidence, it presents a start- 
ling and almost unreal picture, often caus- 
ing inquiry as to whether it is an artificial 
plant, and surprised comment when it is 
found to be a live, growing thing. 

To preserve this incredible coloring it 
must have plenty of sunlight. If wanted 
for decoration in a part of the room which 
receives no sun, it should be moved to a 
window on sunny days to be allowed every 
available benefit of the suns rays lest the 
purple tend to shade back to green, which 
would be the result if the plant were con- 
tinually kept in a dark place. 

It increases by producing new clumps 
at the base of the old plant, which get to 
be hardly more than eight or nine inches 
in height. Occasionally, outer leaves dry 
off but are not unattractive even in this 
process. Care must be taken to water the 
plant when it is dry but not to allow it 
to become waterlogged. 

In February or March it is very likely 
to astonish you by blooming. The flower 
is odd rather than beautiful. It appears at 
the base of the plant, under its outside 
leaves, encased in a sheath, which at first 
looks like two very short leaves cupped 
together. Then the tiny, fat white buds 
push out, a dozen or more of them, per- 
haps one or two at a time every day, open 
for a day and are gone. The three small 
petals are very waxy and are triangular in 
shape with a center of yellow-tipped 
stamens. 

It does well in one part loam, one part 
sand and one part peat moss, although it 
is well to use the peat moss with a lighter 
hand than was customary when using the 
imported peat, as the peat now available 
is mostly more acid and may react unfavor- 
ably for a few plants, but Moses-in-bul- 
rushes thrives well in a mixture of the 
proportions quoted. 

This is one of the clean, insect-free va- 
rieties of house plant which will give much 
joy either to the amateur or the experi- 
enced grower. I am glad to recommend it. 


—Edith Saylor Abbott. 
Beloit, Wis. 
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New Patented Heliotrope 


“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 

Bushy growth; large heavily veined 
leaves turning blackish violet-green in 
full sun. Flowers very large and fra- 
grant. For full particulars see Totty’s 
catalogue. This firm is distributing this 
novelty heliotrope in co-operation with 
Magnolia Nurseries. 

2%-inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 

4-inch pots, $7.50 per doz. 
Order early as quantity is limited 


Fuchsias, 4-inch pots: 


1. Brentwood—Pure white double Each 
CS on wired ork t Cbs 6x ko ¥e'e $1.50 
2. Chief—Huge double blooms or dark 
violet with carmine sepals ....... 1.00 
3. Sunray—(2%”) pink, white and green 
foliage, lavender pink blooms ..... 
Ivy Geraniums—2'%-inch pots: per doz. 


. Charles Turner—Best double pink . . .$3.00 
. Lavender Rose—Double lavender pink 
ED hie 4 iS KS So a8 6 6 6 0.0 6 3.00 
. Intincellent—Lovely semi-double 
Pe Can Cisse hae sah taei ve 8 3.00 
Mrs. Banks—White, pink eye ...... 3.00 


Enchantress—Light pink flecked with 
is ow k GS £06 6 kp me 4.00 

. Sunset Ivy—Green and white star- 

shaped leaves tinted pink in the sun 6.00 

. Variegated Ivy—Large green and 

white waxy leaves, pink blossoms.. 6.00 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 


Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 











Spray 
VICTORY GARDENS 


with non-poisonous 


ROTOFUME 
Modern — Safe — Effective 


Contains powerful rotenone reinforced 
with proven wetting and penetrating 
agents. Easily controls “hard to kill 
pests including Bean Beetles. 


If not in your dealer’s stock 
order direct, postpaid. 


Pt. 85c; Qt. $1.50; Gal. $4.50. 
Literature on request 
DEPT. AC 


4 
* 
oe rs 








SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 
















If you have a lawn or 
arden, keep a can of 
yanogas on hand. This 

gas- producing powder 

will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted canis _ 

specially designed for treating ant nests. A 

pinch will kill all ants in nest—/nsfantly! 

SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 

A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 

stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


















Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away 
pesky mosquitoes. (Health officials warn 
against mosquito malaria-carriers.) 

CitrOdors, used by the million, are guaran- 
teed to burn 15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed 
with attractive black cup-holders. Stock up 


now. 


Per Pair $4 -00 3 Pairs 


$2.85 
Order extra candles for 
6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 


ad ost pa } d Mail remittance today 


Immediate shipment 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’ S eters 














MAPLE SWEETS 
(Unrationed) 
Two delicacies not easily found. 

3-lb. PAIL OF SOFT MAPLE SUGAR 
Delicious in apple pie and on baked ham. It can 
also be melted down with a little water to make 
pure Maple Syrup. Although hard, it can be scraped 
out with a knife or spoon and keeps indefinitely. 

3-lb. JAR OF PURE MAPLE BUTTER 
This is a rich creamy spread to be used on toast, 
waffles, as cake filling, for topping ice cream, and 
for many other uses. 
The two, to one address, $7.25. Either, separate, 
$3.65. All postpaid in the 48 states. No C OD’s. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


The J 


Box 147 Dept. HE Dedham, Mass. 





A SIMPLE SPRAY PLAN 


— =. ——— for Victory Gardens 





Spray ey 10 days or 2 weeks 
<4 during the insect season with 3 
vw? teaspoonfuls D-X Rotenone (or 
a D-X Pyrethrum) per gallon of 
$ water. Stops insects before they 
aN become serious. For sale by 
dealers everywhere, or write 
us. “Spraying the Home Gar- 
den” free on request. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 

168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 

















THE NEW BOOKS 





Feeding American People 

“Give Us This Day,’’ by Clare Leighton. 
Published by Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 
16, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Claire Leighton poetically and imag- 
inatively recreates the processes by which 
the American soil feeds its people. In 
this, her most ambitious book so far, she 
discovers with a fresh eye the vast stretches 
of field and woodland and stream of the 
American continent, and the intricate ten- 
tacles of steel and electricity which link 
them together in one community. 


Book for Window Gardeners 


‘Plants and Flowers in the Home,” by 
Kenneth Post. Published by Orange Judd 
Publishing Company, New York. Price $2.00. 

Mr. Post has drawn on his long experi- 
ence in research floriculture for accurate 
information on the handling of flowers 
and the maintenance of plants in the home. 
His discussion of indoor plant material 
covers the full range of flowering plants, 
foliage plants, cut flowers and water gar- 
dens or aquariums. 


Dempsey’s Book Revised 


“Grow Your Own Vegetables,”’ by Paul 
W. Dempsey. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Dempsey has again revised his vege- 
table garden book, which has been phe- 
nomenally successful, probably because it 
presents everyday vegetable growing opera- 
tions in a way which is easily understood 
by beginners and yet is technically accu- 
rate. Various changes in methods which 
have come to the front since the book was 
originally written have been taken into ac- 
count in the revised edition and much at- 
tention is given to food preservation. 











SEEDS 


FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


At the most complete 
Suburban Seed Store 
in the Boston area. 
Only 8 miles from Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge. 


BRECK’S SEEDS EXCLUSIVELY 
FRUIT TREES 
SHADE TREES 
EVERGREENS 
PERENNIALS 
SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 
“Everything for the Garden” 
LEXINGTON NURSERIES, Inc. 
1265 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Mass. 
OEE LOLOL LS DRL BLN AEE 


Send for free sample $ 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD 


18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


HEMLOCES (Tsuga canadensis): 4 to 8 feet, 
extra bushy and 5 to 12 feet, not so bushy. $4.00 
each in field. Some at lower prices. M. F. Sherman, 
413 Conant Road, Weston, 8. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Yews, 
Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Japanese Maples, 11 
Magnolias, Pink Dogwood, 18 Lilacs, 10 to 75 
cents each. Send for list of 180 RARE PLANTS. 
Yews in variety, $7.50 per 100. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 

CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERRIES-Seed- 
lings that will bear this Summer—everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. Also -wonderful for 
jam. $3 per dozen, $20 per 100. Large plants 
$5 per dozen. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 























SUMMER HERBS 


add charm in any border as well as being indis- 
pensable in the herb garden. Our Summer Herb 
Collection of six plants includes Lemon Ver- 
bena, Rosemary, Pineapple Sage, and three va- 
rieties of Scented Geraniums (value $2.50) for 


$2.00 postpaid 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 














beech Scariet, Lavender, Yellow 
Ree and Rose, 5 inches across. 





Burpee'’s Seed Catalog Free--Flowers and 
Vegetables for your Victory Garden. 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO. , 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Olinton, Iowa 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 











DAHLIAS. 6 different colors. Exhibition type. 
$1.00 postpaid. Worth much more. Edith Fl er, 
Salem Depot, N. H. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LOUISIANA IRIS. 
15 assorted colors $1.00. 6 Native white Spider 
lilies $1.00. 5 Iris Pseudacorus $1.00. Free list. 
Will exchange. Edmond Riggs, St. Martinville, La. 
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HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “It is Easy to 
Grow Herbs.”’ Planting, drying instructions, reci- 
pee, illustrations. 25c Postpaid. Free Seed fist. 

urel Hill Herb Farm, Box 1A, Morristown, N. J. 
RAINBOW IRIS COLLECTION: Very lovely vari- 
eties. One each 25 varieties $3.00; one each 50 
varieties $5.00; one each 100 varieties $7.50. 
Express collect. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 
OUR $2.00 SPECIAL: Large flowering tropical 
water lily—white, blue or pink, water hyacinth, 








spawning grass, snails, paper or umbrella plant. 
Tropical Fish Farm, 24319 Lorain Road, No. 
Olmstead, Ohio. 





LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalogue free. 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER or Superintendent. 
English born, married, two grown children. Life- 
time gardening experience with some knowledge of 
livestock and poultry. References furnished. 
Box W, care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced grower of chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations and potted plants for the whole- 
sale and retail trade. Large, comfortable cottage 
available. Write full particulars. Arrangements for 
interview can be made by telephoning Hub. 5670, 
Boston. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner. 


WANTED: For private estate close to Washington, 
D. C., working gardener, preferably English or 
Scottish, experienced with shrubs and trees. Oot- 
tage. Write fully. L. McC.G., Langley Park, 
Hyattsville, R. 1, Maryland. 




















HORTICULTURE 




















Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


MAY 18 and 19 


Friday, 


see the newest and 
best varieties. 





Admission Free 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


TULIP SHOW 


Thursday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


An unusual opportunity to 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





REMAINING 1944 
GARDEN VISITS 
2 — 6 P.M. 


Saturday, May 20—Arboretum of the 
Barnes Foundation, Merion 


Saturday, May 27—Lansdowne, Four 
Private Gardens 





LECTURE AND DEMONSTRATION ON 
FOOD PRESERVATION 


Tuesday, May 23 
10 A.M. and repeated at 2 P.M. 








THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


May Monthly Meeting 
May 24 .. . 2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES 
Commercial Class: 
1. Display of Tulips covering 25 square feet, 
arranged for effect. 
Professional! Classes: 
1. Vase of assorted Tulips, 25 blooms. 


2. Six vases of Tulips, 6 varieties, 6 blooms 
in each vase. 


. Six pots of hardy Primula. 

. Vase of hardy herbaceous flowers. 

. Display of Iris covering space 8° x 24%’. 
. Vase of 3 stalks of Iris, 1 variety. 

. Vase of 6 stalks of Iris, 6 varieties. 





Sow. WO 


“Arrangement Classes: 
1. Arrangement of Tulips in tints and shades 


158 North Twentieth Street 
Philadelphia 


Through the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
and The Pennsylvania State College 








2. Panel arrangement of Iris. Size of panel: 


3. Arrangement expressing Spring. 


“All arrangements may be made with or without 
foliage and with or without accessories, except 
where otherwise specified. 


of one color. 


16” wide x 30” high. 























LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Flowers Growing and in Arrangements 


with natural color Kodachromes 
1—Wild flowers and flowering shrubs. 
2—Vegetables growing with flowers and in 
arrangement. 
3—Miniature Dahlias—Korean and Spoon 
Chrysanthemums. 


Each program will include a wealtk of practical sug- 
gestions and many beautiful flower arrangements 
using unique containers with colorful backgrounds. 


Of interest to Garden Clubs—Women’s Clubs 
Civic and Grange groups. 


MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 


21 Crescent Road 


Longmeadow, Mass. 





Superb MOTION PICTURES in Color 


SPRING IN THE SOUTH: Gardens from Key West 
to Natchez and Charleston. 


A NATURALIST AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS: 
Secrets of the flowers and their visitors. 


HISTORIC HOMES AND GARDENS OF OLD 
VIRGINIA: 


Including the Williamsburg Restoration. 


BIRDING WITH A COLOR CAMERA: At home 
and afield with our feathered neighbors. 


Fees reduced for the duration. 
DR. JOHN B. MAY, Cohasset, Massachusetts 








“Attracting Birds to the Victory 
Garden”, “Voices of the Woods” 


and other lectures illustrated with motion 
pictures in coler. 
For further information and rates apply to the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 











“WHAT CONSTITUTES a Garden of Beauty?” 
“Gardening for Food, Satisfaction and Peace” and 
GERTRUDE 


other instructive lectures. MRS. 
PHILLIPS, Swampscott, Mass. 





R. 8. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and 
Study Groups. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 


Wellesley Farms, Mass. 





May 15, 1944 


Canker Worm Outbreak 


E most serious infestation of canker 
worm in several years has broken out 
in Connecticut and there is great danger 
that many of the state’s valuable shade 
trees may be completely defoliated unless 
immediate steps are taken for its control, 
reports the Connecticut agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

The outbreak is particularly severe in 
southern Connecticut where young leaves 
of elm, hickory, linden, oak, maple and 
apple trees already show extensive damage. 

A mixture of three pounds of lead ar- 
senate and one quart of nicotine sulphate 
to 100 gallons of water is the best spray 
control available. Pyrethrum has been 
used as a contact spray in past years, but 
due to war conditions, cannot be obtained 
at the present time. Nicotine sulphate is 
an effective alternative material, however. 
Soap should not be included in the mix- 
ture. 

The young canker worms are slender 
greenish caterpillars, about one-quarter of 
an inch long. 


Riera and Coane 
HYACINTHS 


Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Campanulata) have grace- 
ful bells on 15 inch stems; blue, pink, white. 
Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 


15 Bulbs ‘12° + 50 Bulbs ‘3°° 


Grape Hyacinths (Mescasi). 8 inch 
spikes; bright blue, last long ume. 


20 Bulbs ‘122 - 100 Bulbs 45° 













CONL 


BOX 386H. EUGENE, OREGON 
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Victory Garden Starter 


Use HY-GRO “starter solution” when 
seeding and transplanting. Checks wilt- 
ing ... gives seedlings a head start... 
speeds growth from seed... increases 
yields. HY-GRO is complete plant food 
(analysis 13-26-13) and perfect “starter 
solution.” Used and recommended by 
commereial vegetable growers. A 25c 
can makes 15 gallons of “starter solu- 
tion.” At your dealers, or send 25c, 
$1.00 or $4.00 to 


HY-GRO, Box 101, Dunellen, N. J. 
BE WISE AND HY-GRO-IZE 














Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


FRESH SEED 
OF ALL OUR 


NOVELTIES 


Available in July 


Some colors in hand pol- 
linated available in June 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 











IRIS — the Victory 
Gardener's Flower 


Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $1 


Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 








ILL GIVE AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY 











A corner of one of my Iris Fields at Grandview, Wash., from which the 3 groups below will be shipped. Note the great profusion of bloom to be expected from Wayman Irises. 





COLLECTION WO. 1 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


ALICE HARDING—40 in. Dykes Medal Winner. High- 

est international honors. Large perfect primrose 

ellow with smooth satiny texture. Former price 
20.00 each and well worth it. NOW FREE. 

DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Rich 
red-toned blend. Has been called The World's Finest 
Iris. Formerly $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 

AUTUMN HAZE—30 in. Largest of the Fall Bloomers, 
flowering profusely twice a year, early g and 
again in the fall. Sweet Violet Fragrance. Blue violet 
tones. Former price $25.00. NOW FREE. 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $80.00, 

each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

on receipt of check or money order for the following 

“Long Flowering” Collection of 12 varieties for $4.00. 
**Long Flowering” 


12 IRIS COLLECTION $4.00 


ABELARD—30 in. One of the earliest to bloom. General 
effect rich mahogany red. A gorgeous intense hue. 
AMMON—46 in. A heavenly sky-blue that flowers early 

along with Abelard, long before other Iris bloom. 

CRYSTAL BEAUTY—50 in. Early. Tallest and purest 
snow white. Very lovely and a great favorite. Large 
Fiowers. Former price $15.00 each. 

IB-PALL—30 in. A handsome ruffled hardy Pogocyclus 
Hybrid in lilac and violet tones. As “different” as 
though it came from another planet. 

KATE IZZARD—36 in. A delightful pink tone. Silver 
Medal Winner. 


M. A. PORTER—36 in. A ‘Five-Star’ variety in richest 
silky Persian rug tons. Former price $25.00 each. 

NATOMA-—36 in. A super Iris in soft pastel tones. 
Upper petals soft bronze, flushed violet. er petals 


brilliant old-rose with chocolate border. 
SOUTHLAND—24 in. A sensational deep yellow Early 
Spring and Fall Bloomer. A nugget of beauty. 
SUNTAN—38 in. I like this best of all the tan effects. 
SENSATION—48 in. A real sensation in pure bright sky 
blue. Former price $30.00 each. 
ANNDELIA—32 in. One of our most Rg A —— 
Soft lilac upper petals, beautifull 
petals white with Feather-etitch yr SS, of Seight sann 
JERRY—36 in. Vivid, glistening red tone. A real gem 
and one of the most brilliant of all Iris. 


The 12 “Long Flowering” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
PAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.00. 


1 EACH—15 VARIETIES—$4.00 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11.50 





COLLECTION NO. 2 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


DAUNTLESS—40 
International Scie 
is Perfect in every way. Formerly $35.00. NOW FREE. 

GUDRUN—42 in. Early. Largest and best white Iris. 
Huge flowers. Dykes i Medal Winner. Formerly 
$50.00 each. NOW FREE. 

HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Largest and finest yellow. The 
Hybridizer’s dream came true. Former price $25.00 
each. NOW FREE. | 

The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 

each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 

on receipt of check or money order for the Pog 

“Garden Magic” Collection of 12 varieties for $3.95, 


12 “Garden Ma $3.95 


IRIS COLLECTION 
CLARA NOYES—36 in. Outstanding novelty in the 
world famous Talisman Rose Colors of Flame Red 
over Yellow. Formerly $20.00 each. 
GLEAM—42 in. Amazingly beautiful pure uniform sky 
blue. Unsurpassed in this color. 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY—40 in. A symphony in vel- 
vety violet blue tones.” Large, perfect flowers. 
NENE—36 in. This ve tg BF 
of the largest and finest. Former price $50.00 each. 
PRES. PILKINGTON—40 in. Huge flowers in a beauti- 
ful blending of —w yy pastel tints, pink, 
brown, soft yellow, ete. Former price $25.00 each. 
AMBERA—36 in. Largest and finest of the very early 
— flowering two weeks ahead of other Iris 
quisitely Fragrant. Former price $10.00 each. 
COSETTE—26 in. Most profuse blooming very early 
pure snow white, flowering with Ammon. Gorgeous. 
MUSICAL—32 in. Silver) Medal Winner. Glorious bril- 
liant blue of ~ size and imposin a A 
real aristocrat. Formerly $25.00 ea 
PLUIE D’OR (Golden — 1 in. Dykes Medal Winner. 
Fine, tall, clear dee . Superb landscape effect. 
Unexcelled for cu i Former price $35.00 each. 
SIR LAUNCELOT—32 in. Unusual, beautiful, and bril- 
liant copper-red tones; Formerly $10.00 each. 
TINT O’ TAN—40 in. Nothing else like it. A real gem in 
soft tan tones. Former p $20.00 each. 
VOLTIGUER—48 in. A real “Five Star’ Iris of delight- 
ful fragrance. bt aged Bishops Purple, lower 
petals rich velvety ogany red. 
The 12 “Garden Magic” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS IRIS FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $3.95. 
1 an wor ae 95 
i—45 PLANTS—$11.25 


Medal Winner. hest 
Pere anttal red toned bia mat 





COLLECTION NO. 3 
3 World Famous Iris FREE 


MME. LOUIS AREAU—36 in. kes Medal Winner. 
Sensational new silvery white lis, veined, sanded, 

and a rosy-he An combina- 
tion. Former price $35.00 each. NOW FREE. 
BLACK MAGIC 2 in. Finest of 


masterpiece in 
tones. Exciting and unusual. 
Former price $65.00 each. NOW FREE. 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, Former Value $110.00, 
each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
on —- of check or money order for the following 
Collection of 12 varieties for $4.05. 
**Master”’ 


12 IRIS COLLECTION $4.05 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tallest and one of the best 
of the newer yellow mass effect. Former 
rice $20.00 each. 

VELVET—46 in. The entire flower seems to be 
cut of velvet and the color is an intense, deep rich 
blue. Former price $50.00 each. 

DESERET—40 in. Gorgeous flowers, entirely different 
from any other Iris, deep yellow, with lower petals 
brushed and veined bright red. Was $10.00 each. 
on in. Dykes Winner. 

ge Ae A tg Former price $20.00 each. 

Massive flowers up to 8 inches 
x: ‘lovely ye ea tints. Was $50.00. 


ROYAL SAL Marvelous fragrant unsur- 
rich Royal le flowers, ay vy fa produced. 
4 oe 2 erent 


ormer price $ each. 
fine rich deep anew flowers 
wire a year eS spins y08 SS. Was $10.00. 
Sad wen Tevet Mere 
a year, ear ig et cones. 
a. WATERS-4 


eee eae Second choice 
ormer 


The “MASTER” Iris Collection with 3 WORLD 
FAMOUS ny FREE (total 15 plants) will be sent to you 
on receipt of check or money order for only $4.05. 


1 o ake as VARIETIES—$4.0 
3 EACH—45 PLANTS—$11 os. 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 9 varieties FREE $11.70 


3 EACH with 27 FREE PLANTS—$32.50 





I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all orders, but if the demand 
t to substitute equally good, or 
exhausted. 


should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the ri 
better, varieties for any Iris of which the stock may 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose mone’ 
“LONG 


ections including 9. 


with 9 FREE plants, $11.2 
EE plants, $11.75 


“MASTER” Collection, 3 Ea 






Name . 


Address 


ir ae eee Bet &, oc cscciccevans for which please send me: 
WERING” Collection oe with 3 FREE poems as 

“GARDEN MAGIC” Collection $3.95 with 3, FREE plants as described 
“MASTER” ection $4.05 with 3 FREE ts as described 


plants $11.70 
ts $32.50 


“LONG FLOWERING” Collection, with 9 FREE plants, $11.50 
“GARDEN MAGIC” Collectio: 5 
FR 


FREE 


than 100 
CHECK ITEMS WANTED ! 


My DeLuxe Iris FROM VERMONT — 
and Peony Book 


containing more 
varieties illus- FRO 


trated in full color sent 
free to all who order — 
otherwise for 35c. 





“I am enclosing order for Iris (42 
plants) bought some last year and year before and 
they are wonderful.” 

OREGON — “Last year I bought 135 of your Iris 
plants and had a most gorgeous display of flowers 


FROM TEXAS — “"My order for the Summer Blooming 


Iris came in and were planted yesterday. They were 
the finest I have ever seen.” 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. B = Bayside, Long island, New York 





MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


NA 





_— 
a ae 


Ie, 





